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Granville Barker: Shavian Disciple 


by T. F. Evans’ 


There has never been a more complete man of the theatre than 
Harley Granville Barker.” As actor, manager, playwright, producer, 
theorist, lecturer and writer on the drama he made great reputations 
for himself and achieved positions of eminence in each of these spheres. 
He is not remembered in all of these roles. It is natural for the achieve- 
ments of the actor to fade, and while some performances of his were 
among the most outstanding of the early years of the century, he did 
too little and was not sufficiently absorbed in the life and craft of an 
actor to have become one of the really great. His work as a producer 
makes a still-visible impression, as Sir Lewis Casson’s memories of him 
in the foreword to C. B. Purdom’s Granville Barker indicate; and his 
writings on the theatre still challenge thought. His prefaces to Shakes- 
peare, while no longer venerated as they were and thought in many 
quarters not to pay sufficient regard to Shakespeare’s poetry, are still 
illuminating to anyone coming to study a play afresh with a view to 
translating the work from book to stage. In these activities he has a 
place in the theatre today; yet a place in the theatre today is what his 
own plays conspicuously do not have. 


It might be thought that in the realin of that art in which he created 
six substantial plays, all of which have drawn high praise from other 
playwrights and critics, Barker's fame would shine most brightly. As a 
dramatist, however, he has faded almost completely, although Shaw 
more than once applied to the plays the words “superb” and “master- 
pieces’ — terms he did not use lightly. Max Beerbohm was tempted to 
regard one passage in The Voysey Inheritance” as the finest scene of 
grim, ironic comedy in modern English drama.” Even William Archer, 
despite the spell normally cast over him by Pinero, found himself carried 
away by Barker, and in The Old Drama and the New (a work of mature 
assessment) proclaimed, “I do not hesitate to say that I consider these 
plays [The Voysey Inheritance, Waste and The Madras House] the big- 
gest things our modern movement has produced.” Passages of equally 
high praise could be quoted from the writings of James Agate, Desmond 
MacCarthy and A. B. Walkley. 


Barker was so closely associated with Bernard Shaw as personal 
friend and disciple as well as colleague and fellow worker in the theatre 
that it is almost impossible to consider Barker as a dramatist without 
at all stages comparing him with the older writer and estimating his 


‘For ten years Mr. Evans has been a tutor and lecturer in Literature and Drama 
for the Workers’ Educational Association and the Tutorial Classes Committee of 
the University of London. He hopes to publish shortly his book The Play of Ideas, 
a study of English prose dramatists in the last century with Shaw as the central 
figure. The essay on Granville Barker is adapted from it. 

“It is usual to call him Granville Barker or, as he hyphenated the name after his 
second marriage, Granville-Barker. Here, for the sake of clarity and brevity, he 
will be referred to as Barker. 











ability and stature as a play wright by reference to the immensely high 
standards set by the latter. This is made even more difficult to avoid 
by the striking similarities between the work of the two dramatists, 
especially so in the form in which most people nowadays encounter 
Barker's plays —the printed page. The younger playwright followed 
Shaw's revolutionary example of preparing his plays for reading with 
stage directions which consist not merely of the long and det: nailed intro- 
ductory passages at the beginnings of scenes, passages which became 
at times not only descriptions of the physical setting of the stage but 
often psy chological studies of the various characters, but also of direc- 
tions interjected into passages of dialogue, showing how one character 
is to speak a certain line, and how. another character reacts upon 
hearing it. 


As well as by the actual appearance of the play on the printed page 
and the first impression it makes upon the reader, a play by Barker 
recalls Shaw because of its essentially cerebral nature. Barker, in other 
words, is a dramatist of ideas. More than that, he is the dramatist of 
ideas, although in Shaw the drama of ideas reached its height in the 
English theatre. Audiences became absorbed in Shaw's plays, fascinated 
by the presentation of ideas and their discussion. No other dramatist 
has presented so many ideas to his audience and, it is submitted, pre- 
sented them so effectively from the twin viewpoints of intellectual appeal 
and stimulation on one hand and theatrical entertainment on the other, 
Barker can be said to outdo even Shaw as a dramatist of ideas because 
he is almost exclusively concerned with ideas. Shaw, as we know, incor- 
porated in many of his plays melodramatic devices of plot development 
and incident, and in all his plays seasoned his discussion of ideas with 
comic interludes, pantomime and any other diversion that his inventive 


genius could conceive. For Barker these tricks were illegitimate; he’ 


appealed entirely to the mind. 


Humor is to be found in Barker's plays, but it is a dry, donnish 
humor. Such poetry as there is is the poetry of pure thought; such emo- 
tional warmth the friction engendered quite incidentally by the quick, 
precise working of an intellectual machine; and as for fun, high spirits, 
sheer tomfoolery of the Shavian type — there is none. The overall result 
is that whereas Barker reached a very high level of excellence in the 
presentation of ideas in the form of the prose play, it was inevitably 
at the sacrifice of appeal to the audience, or more crudely put, the box 
office. To say that is by no means to condemn. As will be seen, the best 
qualities in Barker's plays are those of which the theatre stands perman- 
ently in need, but the plays are not always conceived to fascinate the 
members of the audience who are not swept off their feet at first by the 
dramatist’s careful and subtle delineation and analysis of mental processes 
and shades of feeling. In a passage near the end of his Clark Lectures 
for 1930 (On Dramatic Method) Barker analyzes Ibsen’s use of the retro- 
spective technique, by means of which the past comes to life in the 
minds of the characters and therefore in the minds of the audience also. 
“Out of this retrospective stagecraft,” he writes, “with its absorbing of 
action into the revelation of character -- and as. the chief fruit — comes 
a drama rather of being than doing.” 


Barker's drama too is a “drama rather of being than doing,” but 
in a more limited sense than that in which he is speaking of Ibsen. He 
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says that Ibsen in his development of the drama of being “takes care to 
keep the essential qualities of the drama of doing too, the constant con- 
flict, the minute-to-minute progress, the use of suspense and surprise, 
the ordering of the action toward climax and catastrophe.” 


To say that Barker does not equal Ibsen is not to say much more 
than that he does not share Ibsen’s overall power as a writer, the incan- 
descent poetry that burns through his superficially prose passages. Be- 
cause Ibsen was a poet (which Barker was not), he was able to load 
every line with more meaning and to give the climaxes, disclosures and 
other incidents of “doing” (not necessarily violent action) more power 
and effect. A more fruitful comparison is between Barker and Shaw. 
It was precisely because Shaw did not have Barker’s delicacy, restraint 
and essential fineness of mental process that he was able to be cruder, 
more ridiculous, sometimes cheaper, often sillier — and yet achieve results, 
which Barker could not. Two examples will suffice. In Barker's Waste 
and Shaw's The Apple Cart there are scenes in which, whether they are 
formally so or not, Cabinet meetings are depicted. Barker's, as might 
be expected, is careful, deliberate, realistic, showing a group of well- 
meaning men, on the whole honest and sincere, trying, with patience 
and as much fairness to each other as they can muster, to find an accept- 
able way out of their difficulties. It is very impressive in a quiet, dig- 
nified way; it has a ring of surface truth about it; it carries conviction. 
Cabinet meetings, we think, are probably more or less like that. Alas, 
this is probably so — and the Waste scene, worthy as it is and deserving 
of respect, is just a little dull. With The Apple Cart the position is re- 
versed. Surely no cabinet ministers are quite such fools, no prime min- 
ister such a fraud. The ministers behave like stupid children; the scen« 
gets out of hand, becomes a pantomime, a charade, a harlequinade. Yet 


the dilemmas and difficulties of the fevered, overworked minds come, 


across. The play lives on the stage. It makes its intellectual and theo- 
retical impact and it entertains with its clowning and its idiocy. It would 
be a very brave man who would declare without qualification that The 
Apple Cart was a better play than Waste but it has qualities that the 
earlier play has not and which will probably continue to make it more 
popular in the theatre. 


A similar thing may perhaps be said of two other presentations of 
political subjects. Shaw's On the Rocks has had a very short stage career 
and may only be presented again as a curio, while Barker’s The Secret 
Life has never been seen on the stage. Both are political plays. Shaw 
portrays a prime minister almost beside himself with worry and frustra- 
tion as a result of the unemployment crisis of the 1930's, while Barker's 
hero is an independent politician, a little removed from the party arena 
and not sure whether to accept the cabinet office that is to be offered to 
him. Once again Shaw’s figure is superficially a clown, Barker's a sensi- 
tive portrait of a serious-minded intellectual, divided in his loyalties to 
his public ideals and the “secret life.” Neither play is a masterpiece but 
here again the question must be asked whether Shaw for all the foolish- 
ness of the picture of Sir Arthur Chavender does not impose him more 
powerfully on the mind than does Barker with his hero, Evan Strowde. 
Even in the foolish scene of Chavender’s dictating notes for a speech 
to his secretary (and breaking off to squabble about her necklace) some- 
thing is said directly about the overburdened mind of the politician that 
Barker cannot quite bring himself to say in all his finely shaded hints 
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and suggestions about Strowde. Treated purely as a piece for reading, 
The Secret Life pleases the mind as a novel by Henry James or E. M 
Forster. 


With the exception of still-unpublished work, Barker wrote six 
plays. The first four were written while he was an active worker in the 
theatre and direcily under Shavian influence. They all were produced: 
The Marrying of Ann Leete (1902,) The Voysey Inheritance (1905,) Waste 
(1907°) and The Madras House (1909). The remaining two plays which 
have not been produced are The Secret Life, written 1919-1922, and His 
Majesty, 1923-1928.‘ Apart from three one-act plays, two minor collabora- 
tions and some translations of Spanish drama, these plays comprise the 
life’s work of the Barker that was a dramatist. Small in number, they 
are full of interest, and a theatre that can leave them in obscurity is 
almost deserving of whatever fate the gloomiest prophets foresee for it, 
And only The Voysey Inheritance has escaped utter obscurity. 


There are doubtless difficulties which Barker’s plays present. What- 
ever his gifts of compression and concentration when engaged on writing 
a scene, he did not learn the secret of writing plays with small casts, 
Large casts have to be paid, and small theatres cannot readily embark 
on plays which demand heavy expenditures. Yet it is not even now too 
much to hope that (qualifications notwithstanding) Barker’s plays will 
be revived for a public which here and there is beginning again to 
show signs of a taste for the drama of ideas. 


The Voysey Inheritance is the kind of play that would make an 
appeal to such an audience. In it a young, high-minded solicitor (Edward 
Voysey) discovers that the prosperity of the family firm has rested for 
some years on the skill as a criminal speculator of his respected and 
beloved father, who has carefully played a dangerous game without 
being found out. He tells Edward what has been going on. Edward, 
in an agony of despair and indecision, at length decides to take up the 
Voysey inheritance and try gradually to put things right, hoping that, 
when it is necessary for any capital to be withdrawn from the hands 
of the firm on the conclusion of a trust or similar occasion, he will always 
be able to find enough ready funds to pay out, and so conceal the defal- 
cations and unauthorized investments that have taken place. Edward's 
personal conflict, the decisions he has had to take and his position as a 
member of the firm and successor to his father are paralleled or rather 
bound up with the story of his love for his cousin Alice Maitland. Young 
Voysey, it must be confessed, is more than a little priggish (as Barker 
later himself agreed ) and Alice at times it not far removed from the type 
of David Copperfield’s Agnes, but even within his cerebral limits Barker 
manages to paint the-faint warmth of their relationship. It is devoid 
of passion or ecstasy but not without a certain austere nobility. 


If the central theme of The Voysey Inheritance is the struggle of 
Edward to come to terms with the world in which he finds himself, 
it is not the only one in the play. Edward’s predicament and self-ques- 


*Though the idiocy and narrowness of censorship, this production was not a 
“public” one, and the play was not publicly performed in England until 1936. 
‘References to Barker’s plays are taken from Sidgwick and Jackson editions of 
1909, 1911, and 1928, except for The Secret Life, which was published by Chatto 
and Windus in 1923. ; 
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tioning is in the center of the stage. The background against which he is 
seen is a picture of the Voysey family. Indeed the portrait of this 
Edwardian family is one of the most vivid pieces of social documentation 
to be seen on the English stage in the last half-century. The Voyseys 
are also a carefully observed collection of human beings each faced with 
Edward’s problems. Few of them are able to understand — let alone 
deal with it. In Barker's treatment of the English family (as so often 
in his work) there is an echo of Shaw, but it is usually a muted echo. 
Shaw always hoped it would be so, once saying in Barker’s presence, 
“One hears a lot of talk these days about the new school of Shavian play- 
wrights — Granville Barker, St. John Hankin, and the rest. I sincerely 
hope they will not try to imitate my _ and method. There is only 
one Bernard Shaw, and that is quite sufficient. . . . I found that the one 
thing which had been neglected and ignored by British dramatists was 
human nature barely and nakedly upon the stage, which so startled the 
public that they declared my characters were utterly unnatural and 
untrue to life. But I have gone on and on exposing human nature, more 
and more in each succeeding play. If my imitators continue to reveal 
human nature so ruthlessly, I am afraid I shall have done more harm 
than good.” 


Where Shaw loudly brazens his condemnations, Barker slips them in 
incidentally, though equally intentionally. Usually Shavian is the dia- 
logue in which two of Edward’s brothers indicate the ground on which 
Edward has had to decide what to do with the Voysey inheritance. 
Hugh is an artist and Booth is a solider, bull-necked and bull-minded. 


They are speaking of Trenchard, the eldest son, an attorney: 


HUGH: I wish to Heaven I'd ever been able to cut myself off from 
the family! Look at Trenchard. 

BOOTH: (gobbling a little at this unexpected attack) I do not for- 
give Trenchard for quarrelling with and ‘deserting our 
father. 

HUGH: Trenchard quarrelled because that was his only way of 
escape. 

BOOTH: Escape from what? 

HUGH: From tyranny! . . . from hypocrisy! . . . from boredom! 


... from his Happy English Home! 
BEATRICE: (kindly) Hugh. . . . it’s no use. 


BOOTH: (attempting sarcasm) Speak so that Mother can hear you! 
(But Hugh isn’t to be stopped now. ) 


HUGH: Why are we all dull, cubbish, uneducated, hopelessly mid- 
dle class. . . . that is, hopelessly out of date. 

BOOTH: (taking this as very personal) Cubbish! 

HUGH: Because it’s the middle class ideal that you should respect 
respect your parents. . . . live with them. . . . think with 
them. ... grow like them. Natural affection and gratitude! 


That’s what’s expected, isn’t it? 


*Shaw at the Vedrenne-Barker Dinner, July 7, 1907, as quoted in A. Henderson, 
George Bernard Shaw (Cincinnati, 1911), p. 446. 
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The comparative directness of the attack on the family, thrown in 
incidentally toward the end of the play, is rather out of Barker's char. 
acteristic vein. When he wished to raise doubts about any idea, he pre. 
ferred to proceed by methods of more subtle questioning. 


A more subtle play — perhaps one that might stand as the epitome of 
the drama of ideas in the English theatre — is The Madras House. There 
is no plot in the generally accepted sense of the word, nor the kind of 
construction that would have delighted Jones or Pinero. The play is a 
set of four acts, conversation pieces in which various aspects of the 
“woman question” are discussed. In the opening act appear the six 
unmarried daughters (aged from 26 to 39) of the Peckham draper 
Henry Huxtable, wasting away in the frustrating atmosphere of domes- 
ticity. There is a scene in which (whether or not with deliberate sym. 
bolism cannot be said) the girls are banished to the conservatory. 
through the closed doors of which they ask silently whether they may 
be readmitted to the drawing room. According to a wry stage direction, 
“the difference between one Miss Huxtable and another is to a casual 
eye the difference between one lead pencil and another, as these lie 
upon one’s table after some week’s use; a matter of length, of sharpen- 
ing, of wear. . . ..” and while the plight of the daughters is vividly pre- 
sented, they are static and after Act I play no further part. 


The second act takes place in the business offices of the drapery 
establishment. Here there are two subjects: first, the iniquity of the 
“living-in” system, shown in the predicament of a male assistant living 
in for the sake of the allowance, who is discovered to be married; and 
second, the misfortune of a female assistant who is with child. Barker 
plays on his various instruments in developing his theme: the. terrified 
Brigstock, alarmed at the revelation of his married state and the accusa- 
tion of undue familiarity or worse with the pregnant Miss Yates; Mrs. 
Brigstock standing on her rights as a married woman; Miss Yates clear- 
headed and unrepentant; Miss Chancellor approaching sixty (she the 
woman who has deliberately chosen single life); and Philip Madras, 
whom Huxtable has asked to settle the matter. Philip is the son of Con- 
stantine Madras, brother-in-law of Huxtable and proprietor of the Bond 
Street dress shop, The Madras House. Huxtable and the dress shop work 
closely together. At the time the play opens an American millionaire 
with the improbable name of Eustace State is making them a purchase 
offer. It is this offer that is the thread that links the episodes together, 
for Philip Madras goes to Denmark Hill in the first act to discuss it with 
Huxtable and tell him that Constantine is returning to England after 
a trip abroad. 


In the third act Constantine appears at a fashion show at The Madras 
House, and the occasion is used to further examine the woman question. 
In Philip’s somewhat detached approach, in the embarrassed attitude 
of his friend Thomas, the homme moyen sensuel, in the professional 
exhibitionism of the models, in the enthusiastic hyperbole of the deliber- 
ately Frenchified manager Windlesham and in the naive exposition by 
Mr. State of the essential purity of his motives in commercializing the 
sex instinct, the position of woman in society and the impact she makes 
on the male are analyzed with subtle observation and at times pene- 
trating wit. It is also analyzed in the comments of Constantine Madras, 
who has become a Mohammedan. Separated for some years from his 
wife (Philip’s mother), Constantine finds in the regimen and discipline 
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of the Mohammedan a means of keeping the sex instinct under control. 
in England he finds this impossible. All the forces of civilization, par- 
ticularly commercial interests, he believes, conspire to keep women and 
their attractions permanently before the eyes of men.’ “It’s a terrible 
thing to be constantly conscious of women,” he says, and no doubt with 
feeling, for it is later disclosed that he is the father of Miss Yates’s child. 


Not often in his plays does Barker drop such a Shavian bombshell 
as in the earlier disclosure by Constantine that he has adopted Moham- 
medanism, and the whole act — which in general has more color and 
richness of what might be called surface decoration than is usual with 
him — throbs with intellectual vitality. Unfortunately, the fourth and 
last act brings a relaxation of the tension and interest, much of it taken 
up with a discussion between Philip and his father which does not add 
a great deal to what has been said betore. The play then ends with a 
dicussion between Philip and his wife Jessica. Philip, the first stage 
direction in the drama had indicated, “is kind in manner but rather cold, 
capable of that least English ot dispositions — intellectual passion.” In 
short he is an intellectual, and gives in his final appearance the repre- 
sentative intellectual approach to the problem of woman. He tells Jessica 
(and while the stage direction notes that it is “with much more affection 
than the words convey’ it is perhaps of such Shavian heroes as Tanner 
and Higgins that we think), “I treat you as a man would treat another 
man... , neither better nor worse. Is the compliment quite wasted?” 


Prospective London County Councillor that he is, Philip dreams, too, 
of a better world, in which all men and women should find happiness 
and beauty “in soberer purposes” and with “tranquil understanding” of 
each other. Then he foresees “an art ind a culture that shan’t be just 
a veneer on savagery but would “spring in good time from the happiness 
of a whole people.” The play ends with a stage direction, observing, as 
Jessica pauses in the conversation, that “She doesn't finish, for really 
there is no end to the subject.” Like Shaw on several occasions, Barker 
cuts his play short not because the plot or development has reached a 
conclusion but because the audience must go home sometime. 


Criticism has paid high tribute to the virtues of at least the first half 
of The Madras House. In 1925 at a revival James Agate was enthusiastic 
—up to a point: 


The first two acts, then, are capital play-writing. They are 
enthrallingly interesting, and are put together with a sympathy 
in which there is nothing maudlin. But after them the deluge. 
For the action now stops. .. . The whole of this [third] act is 
weariness itself. The fourth act struggles to some sort of an end 
in the sandy deltas of discussion. But the first and second acts 
remain fine, and nothing will ever prevent me from going to see 
half this play whenever and wherever it is produced.’ 


Desmond MacCarthy, writing of the same production, saw virtues 
as well as weaknesses in the closing acts, and did not share Agate’s regret 


°Colin Wilson in The Outsider (1956) notes a resemblance between Constantine’s 
flight from women and that of Mendoza in Shaw’s Man and Superman. 
"Reprinted in Agate’s The Contemporary Theatre 1925 (London, 1926) and in 
Red Letter Nights (London, 1944). 
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at the disappearance of conventional action. “You must listen to this 
play to get anything out of it,” he wrote; “if you are going to wonder 
what became of Marion Yates and her baby, instead of keeping your at- 
tention on the theme, you had better not go.” 7 


Possibly the best comment on The Madras House is to be found in 
Max Beerbohm’s criticism of the original production’s third act, as per- 
formed in the Charles Frohman repertory season at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre in 1910: 


It is impossible to give any idea of the breadth and bril- 
liancy of this scene. There is deeper and nimbler thought in it, 
and richer humour, than in any scene known to me in modern 
drama. I am impatient to possess it in a book. By this I do not 
mean that it has not on the stage certain qualities that it would 
lose in a library. It is thoroughly dramatic, by the contrast of 
the characters of the talkers; and the talkers are vivid characters 
who gain by being presented in actual flesh and blood. But their 
talk is too good tor us not to want it in a form that can be held 
captive. 


Despite the careful disavowals of any suggestion that this is a work 
primarily for the library, the critic's eagerness to consider the play — as 
Henry Arthur Jones would put it — as a work of literature apart from the 
stage is significant. 


The essential strength and shortcomings of the Barker drama have 
been indicated in these comments on two of his six major plays. His 
other four lend themselves to treatment together because to a consider- 
able extent they are all concerned with the same theme — politics. In 
some ways Barker is the most politically-minded of all writers for the 
English stage. He is political not because he has a party ax to grind 
(he has not), but because a subject that fascinates him in these four 
plays is the theme of political struggle. It is necessary to be precise 
here. Barker was a member of the Fabian Society, and it was not until 
1911 that he left the Executive of that body. According to C. B. Pur- 
dom’s biography, “he resigned not because he had changed his mind 
about socialism, but because he was generally unsettled and there was 
much dissension in the Society. 


From the plays it is certainly not clear that Barker ever had a mind 
about socialism to change, and as he did not follow Shaw’s advice to 
publish prefaces to his plays it was not necessary for him to give public 
expression to political views. Yet in these four plays there is visible such 
an absorbed interest in party maneuver that it is impossible not to con- 
clude that this aspect of politics fascinated him. From this point of 
view Shaw was hardly political at all. When in his plays he touches 
upon party caucuses and alignments, cabinet-making and breaking, it is 
generally only to sneer and condemn. For him the principles and reforms 
were all. For Barker it seems that these were next to nothing. What 
‘aptivated him was the way men behave in trying to devise the appro- 
priate methods of reaching a position from which to make their ideas 
reality. Beatrice Webb remarked in 1905 that Barker “dislikes the 
absorption in mere acting and longs to mix with persons actually in 


*Desmond MacCarthy, Theatre (London, 1954). 
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affairs... . Yet even if Barker longed to mix with persons in affairs, 
it is by no means certain that he was the kind of writer best suited to 
transfer political intrigue and struggle to the stage. A talent more vigor- 
ous was called for. 


Writing to Galsworthy in 1909, Gilbert Murray said, “Remember 
that H.G.B. has a curious dislike for great and direct passion, and for 
elemental things, as his friends no doubt tell him ad nauseam.” Barker's 
dislike for “great and direct passion” is probably one of the most import- 
ant reasons for the failure of his four political plays to say anything real- 
ly striking about politics. Another—and perhaps weightier — reason 
is Barker's own equivocal position toward his political themes. Indeed 
if as Mr. Purdom suggests, the plays are to a very considerable extent 
self-dramatizations, it becomes clear that there was in him a marked 
lack of resolution or unwillingness to take sides which had ts its conse- 
quences a lack of definition in his technique. This statement must, 
however, be qualified. Shaw, on the whole, did not take sides in his 
plays either. Sir George Crofts and Mrs. Warren are allowed to express 
themselves fully. Undershaft, the apostle of free capitalism, is given just 
as favorable opportunities to expound his creed as are any advocates of 
socialism. In Chekhov's plays too the dramatist shows his sympathies 
with the weak, foolish and “wrong” characters as well as with the “good” 
ones. In Shaw the result is the sharp cut and thrust of conflicting char- 
acters, attitudes and opinions; in Chekhov there is a delicate orchestra- 
tion of contrasting moods. Either method makes for vital and ultimately 
dynamic and creative theatre. In a Barker play there is such an excess 
of delicate intellectual expression of fine shades of thought and meaning 
from practically all the characters that the impact of the play as a total 
experience is softened to an almost disastrous extent. Hence a critic 
such as Max Beerbohm demands to see it on the printed page. 


William Archer in his book Playmaking singles out Barker's The 
Marrying of Ann Leete as a play which fails because it is not credible. 
His actual complaint is that the play lacks “plausibility of what might be 
called uncharacteristic events — of such events as are independent of the 
will of the characters, and are not conditioned by their psychology.” 
He does not explain this at length but is probably thinking of Ann’s 
breaking away from an effete aristocratic and political circle with which 
her father is involved and deciding to marry the gardener John Abud. 
This has significance as an example of the Ibsenite or Shavian New 
Woman taking the future in her own hands, but in the play it is seen 
also as an act of determination and resolution against the shifting poli- 
tical background. Unfortunately the political background, clearly de- 
signed as important, lacks precision. Ann’s father is a non-party politician 
who changes sides. Other political heroes of Barker, Trebell in Waste 
and Strowde in The Secret Life, do something similar, the idea of the 
dedicated individual pursuing his own cause without tying himself to 
the crippling and stultifying party machine regularly attractive to him. 
Still, it is easy to read (and perhaps to see) Ann Leete without gaining 
any comprehension of the political struggle. Barker’s defense might have 
been that what interested him were the individuals and not the issues 
an which they formed alliances or divided. This may be so, but this 
political picture is lifeless as a result. 


* Quoted in H. V. Marrot, The Life and Letters of John Galsworthy (London, 1936). 
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If Barker is not interested in great causes, reforms, and measures 
to bring about change, he is certainly interested in the mental atmosphere 
and the psychology of government and of those who govern. Any doubts 
on this subject can be dispelled by a glance at Waste, a play which John 
Masefield said “is the only modern English play which has made us fee] 
as all ought to make one feel, that I have been in the presence of a law 
giver.” Shaw, whose opinion of Barker as a playwright was as high as 
his view of him as a producer and stage manager was low, called Waste 
“superb,” while Archer called it “our greatest modern tragedy.” Most 
criticism about the play has obscured the main issues, tending to con- 
centrate on the personal position in which the hero is placed when he 
finds that his mistress, who was bearing his child, dies as the result of 
an illegal operation. It was this feature of the play that caused the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office to bar it from the public stage for many years and 
give a narrow connotation to the play’s title. 


Waste is a play about a gifted politician broken by fate, destiny, 
his own weakness or the simple frailty of human nature. Also, as Archer 
hinted in The Old Drama and the New, “As The Voysey Inheritance was 
a study of the wealthy middle-class, Waste gives us, on a still wider and 
more animated canvas, a picture of the governing class.” There are no 
other plays in the English theatre which attempt to show the working 
of the political machine, not so much in the crdue, over simplified way 
is appears to the newspaper reader, but in the delicate atmosphere of 
personal contact and alignment of forces that go on behind the public 
gaze in every political party and every government. 


The whole play exudes political significance from beginning to end. 
Trebell, the central figure who finally shoots himself, owes the interest 
in him to othe twin facts that he is both man and politician. Similarly, 
almost all the other characters in the play are concerned in the game — 
the activity Barker terms in his later play His Majesty “this never ending 
muddle called politics.” Even those on the fringe of the main action 
are deeply concerned with political problems if not actually involved in 
them, although in a skillful introduction at the beginning the characters 
who discuss the political developments in a carefree manner are people 
who later find themselves involved. 


The play opens at a country house in Hertfordshire, the property 
of a newspaper owner who is a Tory cabinet minister. There is a large 
party at the house, and a brief musical introduction leads to a discussion 
in which the political scene is considered by a group which includes 
Trebell’s sister, Frances; Amy O'Connor, the woman with whom he has 
the brief love affair; Walter Kent, the young disciple who has become 
his secretary; and Lucy Davenport, whom Kent is to marry. There are 
other women too, knowledgeable and shrewd in political affairs and 
issues in a manner typical of the moneyed class in the early years of the 
present century. The facts emerge from their discussion. A Liberal ad- 
ministration is clearly in its dying moments, and the company, primarily 
Conservative in formal allegiance, are considering the prospects of their 
party with regard to an important measure, a bill for Disestablishment 
of the Church of England. The Conservative Party does not share Tre- 
bell’s enthusiasm for the measure, but it is thought that there is a chance 
of his joining the Conservative cabinet that is to be formed, and piloting 
the bill from that position. Frances Trebell remarks that her brother 
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is less a Liberal than an independent, but has misgivings about his 

position. 

FRANCES TREBELL: I think he has made a mistake. 

MRS. FARRANT: It makes things easier now. . . . his having kept 
his freedom. 

FRANCES TREBELL: I think it’s a mistake to stand outside a system. 
There’s an inhumanity in that amount of detach- 
ment. ... 

MRS. FARRANT: (Brilliantly) I think a statesman may be a little 
inhuman. 

LADY DAVENPORT: (With keenness) Do you mean superhuman? 
It’s not the same thing, you know. 


MRS. FARRANT: I know. 

LADY DAVENPORT: Most people don’t know. 

MRS. FARRANT: (Proceeding with her cynicism) Humanity 
achieves. .. . what? Housekeeping and children. 


In this early passage of dialogue are summed up the themes of the 
play. Trebell is shown as a politician aloof from party. The hint is 
dropped that he is too detached. The suggestion of housekeeping and 
children, when seen in the light of later knowledge, is tragic. On one 
side of the scale is Amy O’Comnell, dead with her unborn child; on the 
other side is Trebell dead with a wasted reputation. The balance at 
play’s end is complete. 


On his first appearance Trebell is described as “hard-bitten, brainy, 
forty-five and very sure of himself.” His first personality presented is 
the lover of Amy O’Connell, his second (in his relations with Kent and 
Dr. Wedgecroft) that of the efficient and resourceful politician. He has 
grapsed the essential difficulty of the Disestablishment problem — what 
is to be done with the Church’s money. His answer is to use it for edu- 
cation. Later Trebell elaborates on this to the Tory deputy leader Lord 
Charles Cantelupe but in the interim he has seen Mrs. O’Connell and 
heard of the coming child. His political plans are now examined against 
his personal problems. In Act Three Mrs. O'Connell is dead, and the 
Tory leaders are faced with the dilemma of dropping Trebell because of 
the scandal and losing his services in the Disestablishment controversy or 
trying to silence Mrs. O’Connell’s husband, who will presumably be 
called on to give evidence at the inquest (O’Connell has found one un- 
destroyed letter written to his wife by Trebell). 


The matter is thrashed out by the Tory leadership (the discussion 
is not in fact a meeting of the cabinet but almost that), and in a most 
intelligent passage of dramatic writing O’Connell’s rigid Catholic dogma 
is effectively contrasted to the less inflexible moral and religious stands 
of the politicians. Eventually O'Connell — who has left the meeting — 
sends a message that he will remain silent, but by this time fresh com- 
plexities have arisen. The opinion has been gaining ground that Trebell, 
an independent with no strong feeling for his party but only for his 
measure, will be an embarrassment in the future, however valuable his 
temporary services. The leading exponent of this view is not, as might 
be expected, a man of the highest principles, but Russell Blackborough, 
a businessman and at his own valuation a party politician: 
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BLACKBOROUGH: Im not going to pretend either now or in a 
month’s time that I think Trebell anything but 
a most dangerous acquisition to the party. | pay 
you a compliment in that, Trebell. Now, Hor- 
sham proposes that we should go to the country 
when Disestablishment’s through. 


[LORD] HORSHAM: It’s the condition of Nonconformist support. 
BLACKBOROUGH: ~— One condition. Then you'd leave us, Trebell? 


HORSHAM: I hope not. 


BLACKBOROUGH: | And carry with you the credit of our one big 
measure. Consider the effect on our reputation 
with the Country. 


FARRANT: (Waking to Blackborough’s line of action) Why 
on earth should you leave us, Trebell? You've 
hardly been a Liberal, even in name. 

BLACKBOROUGH: _ (Vigorously making his point) Then what would 
be the condition of your remaining! You're not 
a party man, Trebell. You haven't the true party 


feeling. You are to be bought. Of course you. 


take your price in measures, not in money. But 
you are pre-eminently a man of ideas — an ex- 
pert. And a man of ideas is often a grave em- 
barrassment to a government. 


Finally, under Blackborough’s persuasion, it is decided not to ask 
Trebell to accept office. The victorious politician sums it up to Horsham: 
“You'd never have got a cabinet together to include him.” 


It is in the final act of the play that Trebell, suffering the frustration 
of his desire to be a father (though it must be admitted that this appears 
suudenly with the possibility of the child and previously was not in 
evidence), receives the news of his rejection by the Tory leaders and 
realizes that in another sense too he is not to become a father, in giving 
the nation the important measure in which he believes. Broken by the 
two blows, he commits suicide. The worshipful Walter Kent, his secre- 
tary, speaks the last words of the play: 


No, I don’t know why he did it... and I don't care. And 
grief is no use, I'm angry . . . just angry at the waste of a good 
man. Look at the work undone . . . think of it! Who is to do 
it! Oh... the waste. 


Waste is a play abounding with merit. It overflows with ideas. 
As The Madras House examined the problem of woman from various 
perspectives, so Waste, a more complex and integrated work, examines 
the intellectual approach to politics. In one of the many conversations 
in the play in which political persuasion is a dominant motive, Trebell 
suggests to the High Church Lord Charles Cantelupe that the passion for 
knowledge is a religious urge, and that men and women are both unhappy 
and useless if they can’t tell life from death. 


CANTELUPE: (Interested in this digression) Remember that the 
Church’s claim has ever been to know that difference. 
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TREBELL: (Fastening to his subject again) My point is this: A 
man’s demand to know the exact structure of a fly’s wing, 
and his assertion that it degrades and child in the street 
not to know such a thing, is a religious revival ...a 
token of spiritual hunger. What else can it be? And 
we commercialize our teaching! 


CANTELUPE: I wouldn't have it so. 


TREBELL: Then I'm offering you the foundation of a new Order 
of men and women who'll serve God by teaching his 
children. Now shall we finish the conversation in prose? 


CANTELUPE: (Not to be put down) What is the prose for God? 


TREBELL: (Not to be put down either) That’s what we irreligious 
xeople are giving our lives to discover. I'm proposing 
[with the funds Disestablishment would provide] to 
found about seventy-two new colleges and of course, 
to bring the ones there are up to the new standard. 


It is impossible not to be impressed with the cleverness, in places 
the strength, and often too the beauty of Waste. It is obvious that it 
is written by an intelligent and sensitive man who understands how men 


similar to himself think and feel. What would not be so obvious if one’ 


were not aware of the identity of the author is that it is written by a 
man of great experience in the theatre. So much of the dialogue, which 
reads extraordinarily well on the -page, is of a non-dramatic placidity. 
If however Waste — for all its virtues —is seen to be not quite ideally 
suited to the theatre, the same verdict must be passed with even less 
qualification upon his two unacted plays, The Secret Life and His Ma- 
jesty. At least Ann Leete, The Voysey Inheritance, Waste and The Mad- 
ras House did reach the stage, while the later plays have remained in 
the study. Yet even there they present so much interest that they deserve 
a glance, certainly as part of Barker's work, but also as representing a 
pence stage in the dramatic treatment of ideas and contemporary 
themes. 


More so in the unacted dramas than in any of Barker’s earlier work 
is the sugar of immediate appeal to the audience omitted and spectators 
(or readers) are offered only the bitter pill. Cerebration in the Barker 
style does not always appeal for a whole evening, and there are passages 
in these plays, particularly The Secret Life, that are fragmentary and 
allusive to an almost incomprehensible extent. This is not entirely justi- 
fiable on the ground that as atmosphere is being built up, as sometimes 
the confusion defeats the atmosphere. And there is certainly no attempt 
to create a realistic or photographic copy of life. One never is sure 
whether Barker’s dialogue is meant to [ directly embarking upon a 
Shavian artificiality. Whatever Barker’s intentions, his dialogue in the 
later play is no dialogue for the theatre. It is, however, well-written, 
as one would expect a conversation by Henry James or Ivy Compton- 
Burnett to be well-written. 

In The Secret Life, when Barker deals with a love relationship, the 
play is nearest to success; however the play aims at a higher object than 
the telling of a simple love story. Evan Strowde, like Trebell, is a poli- 
tician. He has been a member of a Liberal government and now after 
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a break he is asked in the years following the 1914-18 war to return. 
Like Trebell, he is shown not to be really a party man. Moreover he 
has the theory that a man’s strength is not connected with the causes 
or policies for which he works. Men serve causes and men have weak- 
nesses. “But search for their strength . .. which is not to be borrowed 
or bargained for .. . it must spring from the secret life.” 


In the course of the play Strowde, who is both an academic theorist, 
writing a book on social organization, and also a practical politician, is 
wooed by the Liberal Party to return to take office in their next govern- 
ment. He has agreed to do so, but hears that Joan Westbury, his old 
love, is dying in America. In the middle of the election campaign he 
hurries away to her but she is dead when he arrives. The implication 
that the secret life is of more fundamental worth than the life of public 
service is offset by Joan’s deathbed reflections that “I have treasured 
a secret self... oh, an ego if ever there was one. Once, in the sheer place 
of my self’s refuge, I found that I was not alone. I turned back to life 
for safety. We loved the unattainable in each other, so we said. . . and 
were content to part. When there was no more need for parting we found 
that it was true. A faith was born to us... a dead faith . . . to my shame. 
And I left him to bear its burden. The world he worked for had much 
hope of him .. . and need of him.” 


It is Strowde of whom she speaks. She had turned from him and 
married an eminent civil servant. At the beginning of the play she 
already lost her two sons, killed in the First World War. Her house 
has burned down and her possessions destroyed. During the course of 
the play she hears of her husband’s sudden death in Cairo. When after 
that Strowde asks her to marry him she refuses, leaving him free for his 
politics in a different way from the éarlier occasion. She then goes to 
America, where she dies. It is stated at the end of the play that the 
Government's relations to Strowde might have altered because of his 
sudden voyage to America. The secret life, we are apparently meant to 
infer, must after all be its own strength and bring its own reward. 


This summary of a play manifestly difficult to summarize because 
of its absence of formal construction and development has indicated its 
essential nature and the intellectual level on which it is conceived, 
althought much is left out. More-importantly, it has also omitted detailed 
reference to the political setting. As in The Marrying of Ann Leete and 
Waste Barker reveals immense interest in political intrigue and maneuver, 
but here he succeeds less in bringing it to life. 


Colin Wilson has written a most acute passage on The Secret Life 
in The Outsider, and analyzes the play as a picture of the “outsider” in 
politics, the setting being the post-war history of the Liberal Party. 
Barker’s intention, however, seems to be to keep the political background 
as vague as possible, while in the foreground, in conjunction with the 
presentation of the secret life to consider generally the position of the 
intellectual in politics. Much of value emerges, but the value is primar- 
ily intellectual or dialectic and not always dramatic. Thus Strowde's 
position in relation to the party is discussed for some time in a vacuum 
before any attempt is made to give it solid dramatic. form. The lack 
of an objective correlative is seriously felt. 

Even in Waste, the bill for Disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land, unattractive as it might seem to be for the majority of the play's 
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potential audience, does to a certain extent concentrate and focus the 
mind on Trebell’s relationship with the Tories. It is certainly not because 
the Liberal Prime Minister (Brooke Bellingham, an opportunist in whom 
it is possible to see traces of Lloyd George) is not so admirable a figure 
as the upright Horsham or Cantelupe that there is no corresponding issue 
or measure to create and maintain dramatic as opposed to intellectual 
interest. The political interest only really comes alive, and then indeed 
it does so excellently, in the course of Strowde’s interview with the 
experienced politician Sir Leslie Heriot. He speaks with knowledge of 
the dust and heat and the scars of the political arena which Strowde 
does not possess and tells him what will happen: 


You'll get back to the House and you won't have enough to 
do there. You'll grow depressed and dyspeptic and you'll take to 
making acid interruption inaudible in the press gallery. You'll 
find yourself chief of a little group of righteous highbrows in 
passionate agreement upon abstract principles, without an 
interest in common and considering themselves insulted if you 
ask them to vote solid. 


It is a pity that the Strowde-Heriot conflict of ideas does not proceed 
to a fuller resolution than the play permits. The ideas in the play — 
as in The Madras House — are purposely left without conclusion. If there 
be any it may be found in the peaceful coda uttered by the American 
philosopher Kittridge at Joan’s deathbed: 


The generation of the spirit is not as the generation of the 
flesh . . . for its virtue is diffused like light, generally unpriced. 
Doing and suffering and the world of thought must take its toll 
of us. And all that life corrupts death can destroy. Then we may 
cease to know. But, freed from self’s claim upon it, scattered 
and dissolved, transformed, that inmost thing we were so impo- 
tently may but begin, new breather, the better to be. 


Or the doctrine of the wealthy, religious-minded manufacturer, Lord 
Clumbermere, who has apparently read Shaw’s Major Barbara. He is 
speaking to Evan Strowde’s son, Oliver: 

You think you're all for truth and justice. Right. 

Come and run my pen factory and find out if that 

is so. 

(Oliver sees that this does not need an answer. ) 
OLIVER: If I ran your pen factory, ['d be for the pen, the 

whole pen, and nothing but the pen. 


CLUMBERMERE: Then you'd be little use to me. If we want a good 
gold nib, it’s religion we must make it with. 

When the play is read it is not difficult to see why, for all its distine- 
tion, it has not been played on the stage (It makes a fascinating play for 
broadcasting. The opening scene, in which an amateur, improvised Wag- 
ner recital takes place might have been specially written for radio). 
William Archer read the play soon after it was written, and wrote 
lengthily to Barker about it: 

Lith June, 1923 

My dear H.G.B. 

[ spent a whole Sabbath day over The Secret Life; a very 
exciting day; and at the end I felt like Napoleon after the Sab- 
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bath of Waterloo — defeated in spite of numerous close calls 
upon victory. I read with constant admiration for the abound- 
ing originality, wit and even profundity of the thing, but with 
despair at the pervading sense that I am at least three genera- 
tions removed from it. It is written for next generation, if not 
for the next again; while I belong to the last generation, and 
cannot hope to overtake it. I thought that again and again in 
the brilliant second act that I was really getting the hang of the 
thing and saw the drama crystallizing; but in the third act the 
crystals seemed to dissolve again, leaving behind them a sort of 
shimmering opalescence from which I could extract nothing 
solid. This means that I was looking for something that you 
did want to give. In very great measure my fault, but also, I 
think, partly yours — for it is possible to be “though deep, yet 
clear.” The greatest people have done it. In fact, I’m not sure 
that any of the really great — except perhaps Aeschylus, whose 
obscurity is in part mere remoteness — have failed to do it. 


I think I realize (though even in this I may be mistaken) 
that I am in part quarrelling with the very task you set yourself. 
Putting the title and the play together, I take it your theme is 
the importance of the undercurrents of life that never come to 
the surface. Therefore, if I am right, the absence of outward and 
visible drama is the very thing you set out to portray. But will 
you get even an audience of elite to see and accept this .. . ? 
I want another Voysey Inheritance and Waste; and in this play 
you seem to be drifting away from, not towards, the theatre that 
is understood by the people—even the fairly intelligent 
people. 


. | am perfectly certain, in all sincerity, that I shall see 
much deeper and more clearly into the play when I have time 
to read it again. But I read it yesterday with all deliberation 
and a play out to get home the first time, however much further 
it may get home the second and subsequent times. It is true 
I thought comparatively little of Tbsen’s greatest play — The 
Wild Duck — the first time I read it. That ought to make me 
humble. 


In the closing sentence of his letter Archer the critic spoke in his 
other personality of dramatist, admitting that “no one realizes more 
clearly than I that there is no common measure between such plays as 
yours and my little melodramas.” 


Barker replied: 


About the Secret Goddess — I mean the Green Life: I met 
a politician here the other day — or a “statesman” maybe. as he 
has been in the Government; and he had got the hang of it all 
at one go — never asked whether it would act or anything, which 
pleased me. 


The annoyance of those who know that The Green Goddess is a melodrama by 
William Archer and thus resent being told may be offset by the thanks of those 
who do not recognize the title of this now-obscure work. 
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The correspondence” continued, with Archer unimpressed by the 
alleged “statesman, who “showed his intelligence by never asking 
whether The Secret Life would act. If you are going to ignore that 
question, why do you write plays at allP Why subject yourself to the 
manifest and manifold drawbacks and trammels of the dramatic form, 
if you are writing for the study?” 

Barker's reply to this criticism which goes to the root of the matter 
is not really illuminating: 

I protest I never have — I cannot — write an unactable play; 
it would be against nature, against second nature anyhow; I 
act it as I write it. But there is no English company of actors 
so trained to interpret thought and the less crude emotions, nor, 
as a consequence — my selected audience interested in watching 
and listening to such things. 


In view of this correspondence it is a great pity Archer died before 
Barker had completed his last play, His Majesty, which according to the 
dates given in the published book took him five years to write, from 
1923 to 1928. If Archer had been able to read it he probably would have 
felt his earlier view confirmed. More even than The Secret Life is His 
Majesty a play which makes an intellectual, non-dramatic appeal. It 
proceeds at a very leisurely pace, with the characters psychologically 
interesting although loosely conceived and often obscurely presented, 
making it difficult for an audience to follow Barker's cerebration as 
closely as he would wish. 

The king of the title, Henry XIII of Carpathia, is the exiled ruler 
of a central European state living in Switzerland during the years of 
upheaval following 1918. In the course of the play he returns to his 
country in a bid to reassume the throne, but in a critical point in the 
campaign (which is partly one of military action but more one of in- 
trigue and negotiation) he surrenders to the enemy because his own 
followers have dishonored a truce agreement. The last scene takes place 
inside a railway carriage, showing the king back in civilian clothes after 
his brief episode in uniform, returning to exile and leaving the world of 
politics and action. 

The usual interpretation of Barker’s plays, which indicates that in 
the central characters of his plays he is dramatizing his own inner con- 
flicts and seeking to come to terms with the world, may be carried a 
step further here. His King Charles abdicates in a way that cannot but 
remind his readers of the abdication of Barker from the stage. “The lost 
leader” is a phrase that has more than once been used about him, and 
it has been suggested that inside he was really too soft for the strenuous 
and stimulating life of the theatre — that he had too great an appetite 
for ease and comfort and too little for ease and comfort and creative 
effort. The king makes his formal farewell to the political arena in a 
speech addressed to the efficient and ruthless politician who has risen to 
power from humble beginnings as a bootblack: 

I shall watch your career with interest, Mr. Bruckner. This 
body politic’s corrupt enough, perhaps, to need your medicine. 
When you're cured of your modesty . . . I think you may be very 
popular indeed. But you'll do well enough without me for a 
puppet. And I shall find poultry-farming pleasanter . . . and 


“To be found in C. Archer, William Archer (London, 1931). 
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far more dignified. .. . Enough for your purpose! I could serve 

that well enough, no doubt . . . as the dumb sign of a faith 

made tame and ridiculous . . . its loyalties turned to the breed- 
ing of snobs. No, I'll betray my cause in my own way. 

These are noble words, but they are not the words of a strong man, 
a Shavian King Magnus — nor of a man who can explain himself wholly, 
It would not be necessary for him to do so were his motives and aims 
clearly apprehended from the play. They are not. We merely discover 
that he returns to the political game but finds it not for him. Barker's 
alleged “softness” shows itself both in the looseness of the play and the 
nebulous figure at the center. 

Yet the play has intrinsic value. But for Shaw and Barker, the 
modern English theatre is not rich in political plays. Moreover, the 
kind of play that passes for political in England is not always recognizable 
as such outside. It is to Barker's credit that in His Majesty, although he 
has given only an incomplete and lightly sketched picture, he has done 
what is most unusual in England — given a glimpse of the European 
political scene. The world of exiles, revolutionaries, coups d'etat. secret 
discussions while opposing forces glare at each other in uneasy truce, 
scholars turned politician and political assassin presented in the play 
is of a kind that is to be seen in recent years only in such works as the 
dramas of Sartre and Ugo Betti. To say this is not to suggest that 
Barker’s play has the same blood-stained urgency, for it is too much of 
the study, although the raw material is there. Possibly the weakness of 
the play lies in the essentially unsatisfactory and sterile resolution of 
the central situation, as well as in its static quality. Nothing happens 
and there is really no development in any plane, whether that of physical 
action or psychological growth. All is as it was before. In Major Barbara 
Shaw adopts the Platonic solution (not wholly satisfactory there, but for 
different reasons) that philosophers should become kings, but he does 
not suggest that they should cease to be philosophers. Even Lord 
Clumbermere in The Secret Life, while offering Oliver a job in the pen 
factory, stipulates that good gold nibs shall be made with religion, not 
without it. King Henry XIII was quite content when it came to the 
necessity of making a decision to remain a philosopher and abandon 
his throne. Barker was prepared to give up the career of a dramatist. 


Whatever the flaws and faults in Barker's plays outlined in these 
pages, it must be emphasized that when he ceased to write for the stage 
it was a disaster for the English theatre. It is just faintly possible that 
in performance and with careful and sympathetic production and acting, 
Barker's entire dramatic output may be shown to have greater fitness 
for the stage than critical comment and their meager production record 
indicate. Yet considerable authority can be put forward in support of 
the general view. C. B. Purdom, who knew Barker and saw what pro- 
ductions of his plays there were, says that “His plays are works of im- 
portance in the history of drama and are likely to be remembered when 
all but a very few of the most highly regarded plays of the first half of 
the twentieth century are forgotten.” Yet Purdom admits that “the 
images in Barker’s plays . . . lack the complete emotional energy of 
drama,” and, putting his finger on the nerve, compares Shaw and Barker 
in the following terms: 

Shaw dramatized his experience and ideas, and disposed of 
them, because he had digested his experience, and his ideas 
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were recognized as gifts that he had to pass on. Barker did not 
digest his experience, but carried it within him undigested; his 
ideas were therefore presented much more as the product of 
reasoning than the free gifts of intuition or the unfettered lifting 
of his heart. 


Pertinent and pregnant as is this comment from Barker's biographer, 
it must be amplified. Shaw had the experience to a considerable extent. 
Barker seems only to have had it at second hand. As Shaw once said 
in a letter to Henry Arthur Jones, when he portrayed the political scene 
or dealt with political themes, he knew all there was to know. He knew 
all the arguments on all sides of the controversies. He was the man, 
he had suffered, he had been there. Barker, to the contrary, had only 
watched. Though fascinated by the spectacle of politics, he was always 
outside it. To some extent, therefore, his plays of political intrigue are 
in Shaw's phrase “conceived at . . . at-homes.” In addition, Barker is 
solemn on the surface while Shaw is flippant — both being serious at 
bottom. Yet Shaw's fellow-countryman W. B. Yeats once remarked, 
“Hamlet and Lear are gay,” and gaiety, omnipresent in Shaw, even at 
his most tragic, is absent in his disciple. Speaking of his principles and 
his practice in a letter to Vedrenne, Barker's partner in the famous Court 
Theatre, Shaw touched upon those elements which most eluded Barker: 

I have given you a series of first rate music hall entertain- 
ments, thinly disguised as plays, but really offering the public 

a unique string of turns by comics and serio-comics of every 

popular type. Calvert as Broadbent and William, Gwenn as 

Straker, Lewis as B. B., Yorke as Bill, with the sisters Clandon 

and the Irish character turns and the newspaper man have done 

for the Court what George Robey and Harry Lauder have done 

for the halls. Make no error V. D., that is the jam that carried 

the propaganda pill down. Even in Voysey it was the Booth 

turn, the Clarence turn, the wicked solicitor and the comic old 

woman that consoled the house for the super drama.” 

Barker rarely provided jam. And this Shavian conclusion regarding 
dramatic success was arrived at by a different method by another eminent 
contemporary theorist on the nature of drama. T. S. Eliot, searching for 
a recipe for a renaissance of poetic drama enunciated these rules: 


1. You got to keep the audience’s attention all the time. 

2. If you lose it you got to get it back QUICK. 

3. Everything about plot and character and all else what Aristotle 
and others say is secondary to the foregoing. 

4. But IF you can keep the bloody audience’s attention engaged, 


then you can perform any monkey tricks you like when they 
ain't looking, and it’s what you do behind the audience’s back 
so to speak that makes your play IMMORTAL for a while. If 
the audience gets its striptease it will swallow the poetry.” 

Barker tried and in large measure succeeded in offering a form of 
intellectual poetry, but he could provide neither music hall turns nor 
monkey tricks nor striptease. 

“Quoted in C. B. Purdom, ed. Bernard Shaw’s Letters to Granville Barker (New 
York, 1957). 
“Quoted by J. Isaacs, An Assessment of Twentieth Century Literature (London, 


1951), from a quotation by Ronald Duncan from a letter from Eliot to Ezra 
Pound — and now quoted again. 
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More On Barbara and Undershaf 


The article “The Dramatist's Dilemma,” by the pseudonymous Ozy 
(The Shaw Bulletin, January, 1958), stimulated a number of pens in 
rebuttal. Space limitations permit publication of only the following note 
at this time. 


Major Barbara: Rebuttal and Addendum 


by Arthur H. Nethercof 


Let me try to confuse further the already confused “Ozy” concerning 
Major Barbara. Although he quotes the passages involved, I feel that 
he doesn’t make quite enough of Uundershaft’s reiterated belief that 
he is after all “only the instrument of a Will or Life Force which uses 
him for purposes wider than his own” and his remark that “There is 
only one true morality for every man; but every man has not the same 
true morality.” Wouldn't this leave the possibility open for Dolly Cusins 
to introduce his own “true morality” into the firm after he has taken it 
over? And isn’t Shaw implying through Undershaft’s detailing to Cusins 
of all the horrible concomitants of war, both on and behind the battle. 
field, that the destruction of some good things must accompany the 
destruction of the bad — as in the ending of Heartbreak House? 


Perhaps too I may refer to the attempts of various other critics 
to deal with the knotty problem of this Shavian paradox of a play. In 
my book, Men and Supermen (Harvard, 1954), I have summed up several 
of these attempts as follows (p. 65): 


On a more prosaic but still plausible plans is Irvine's saga- 
cious comment that Undershaft is really a Marxian rather than a 
Nietzschean figure, for he “preaches struggle because he believes 
in class struggle,” and when he foresees his own downfall and 
superseding he does so in the belief that he will be followed not 
so much by the Superman as by a classless society. His manu- 
facturing of munitions is simply his way of leveling an accusa- 
tion against society. As Bentley says, Undershaft has simply 
remained in the capitalistic phase of the conflict. From either 
point of view, however, his mind and methods are diabolian. 
Alick West, on the other hand, writing from the rigidly Com- 
munistic point of view, sees Undershaft only as a capitalist, and 
regards the play as the final step in Shaw’s fall from the grace 
in which he began his career —a good man fallen not only 
among Fabians, but eventually among capitalists. But Paul 
Hummert, in an unpublished study of:the Marxist elements in 
Shaw’s works, interprets Major Barbara as the most complete 
statement so far of Shaw’s Marxism and writes: “West com- 
pletely ignores the significance of Undershaft’s waging war on 


‘Professor Nethercot, a member of the English faculty at Northwestern University, 
is currently working on a biography of Annie Besant. 
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war, of Undershaft’s proletarian origin, of Undershaft’s strength- 
ening the workers, ot Undershaft’s hatred of poverty caused by 
the factory system. ... 


Finally, perhaps I can start a profitable discussion among The 
Shaw Bulletin’s readers by raising the question of the significance of the 
name Andrew Undershaft — “St.” Andrew Undershaft, as Shaw frequently 
insists on calling him. As I tried to prove and illustrate in my chapter, 
“What's in a Name,” Shaw in most cases chose the names of his characters 
with great care and used them as clues to the characterization. In my 
chapter I failed to discuss the point of this particular name because | 
had found nothing on it. Two interesting matters have now come to my 
attention. First, St. Andrew was the patron saint of the guild of gun- 
powder makers.’ Second, there is an actual church of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft in London. Moreover, G. Rattray Taylor, in his recent book, Sex in 
History (p. 47), calls attention to the fact that Chaucer mentions the 
“great shaft of Cornhill” from which the church took its name; that is, 
the Church of St. Andrew under the Shaft of Cornhill. This shaft was 
a famous maypole, which was of course originally a fertility symbol. 


Perhaps these facts can be pieced together only to our further 
confusion. 


"Shaw's Divine Comedy”: Addendum 


by Stanley Weintraub’ 


[Originally intended for publication as addendum to Joseph Frank's 
“Major Barbara, Shaw’s Divine Comedy” (PMLA, LXXI [March, 1956], 
61-74), the following note becomes additionally pertinent in the light 
of Professor Nethercot’s independently arrived at conclusions in his final 
paragraph above. Certainly ihe last word on the subject remains yet to 
be written. | 


Joseph Frank's analysis of Major Barbara from a religious perspective 
may be confirmed as a fitting one by a search into the nomenclature of 
the play’s hero. Shaw’s careful use of “humor” — or charactonymic — 
nomenclature was a practice of long standing, evident from the novels 
of his nonage to the plays of his dotage. Thus the name of Andrew 
Undershaft both obviously and profoundly calls attention to the religious 
import of the play. Shaw, in fact, once thought of titling the play “An- 
drew Undershaft’s Profession,” in the pattern of the earlier Cashel 
Byron's Profession and Mrs. Warren's Profession.’ In the preface to his 


“In Men and Supermen. 

*Neither Professor Nethercot nor the editor have been able to substantiate this. 
Readers are invited to assist. 

‘Dr. Weintraub, on the English faculty at The Pennsylvania State University, is 
editor of The Shaw Bulletin. 

‘Archibald Henderson (quoting a conversation with Shaw), George Bernard Show 
(Cincinnati, 1911), p. 381. 








play he paradoxically called attention to the “Gospel of St. Andrew 
Undershaft.” In the play itself, Undershaft’s munitions manufacturing 
center (and model city), called by Professor Frank “The Shavian City o} 
God,” is known as Perivale St. Andrews. Both facts appear significant, 
but perhaps neither because St. Andrew was an Apostle of Jesus (with 
a Gospel alluded to by tradition, but lost), nor because of his peculiar 
significance to Shaw’s audience as (with St. George) one of the two 
patron saints of Britain. 


As the last scene in the play opens, Cusins remarks about Perivale 
St. Andrews, “It needs only a cathedral to be a heavenly city instead of 
a hellish one.” It does have several churches, prudently provided by 
Undershaft, one ironically a “William Morris Labor Church.” But the 
most important of them may be one not physically in Undershaft’s Utopia 
at all. In East London is the Church of St. Andrew (or St. Andrew’s) 
Undershaft, erected 1520-1532. It is called Undershaft — after an earlier’ 
church on the same site — according to the chronicler and antiquary 
John Stow because in the early days of its existence “an high or lon; 
shaft, or May-pole, was set up there, in the midst of the street, before 
the south side of the said church.” As the shaft rose higher than the 
steeple, the church on the corner of St. Mary Axe, Leandenhall Street, 
became known as St. Andrew’s Undershaft, distinguishing it from the 
numerous other London churches dedicated to the popular St. Andrew. 


On one occasion, Stow records, a cleric named Sir Stephen (one 
might recall here that Undershaft has a complacent, irresponsible son 
named Stephen) preached against the shaft (a profane source of hap- 
piness), accusing the inhabitants of the parish of St. Andrew’s Under- 
shaft of sacrilegiously setting up for themselves an idol, the proof being 
their addition to the name of the church — “under that shaft.” Stow 
further writes: “I heard his sermon at Paul’s cross, and I saw the effect 
that followed.” What followed was that the parishioners, anxious to 
assert their religicus orthodoxy, sawed their beloved Maypole into pieces 
and burned it. 


If the name of Major Barbara’s father ironically recalls his conflict 
of long ago between bleak, negative orthodoxy and the small-scale 
but positive juxtaposition of divine and materialistic happiness repre- 
sented by the paradox of the Maypole and the Mass merging into St. 
Andrew Undershaft —a literal Divine Comedy itself —it may he that 
Shaw intended it so. Yet had Shaw’s Undershaft solved the problem? “Try 
your hind cn my men,” he suggests to Barbara as they tour his “City of 
God”: “their souls are hungry because their bodies are full.” 


° John Stow, A Survey of London (1958), ed. Henry Morley (London, 1890), p. 163. 
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ns Shavian Dead Letter File 





nt, 
ith | 
lar Year after year booksellers issue sale and auction catalogues, fre- 
7” quently offering (and quoting from) letters and other manuscripts. Since 
these publications are notoriously ephemeral, Shaviana appearing in 
ile this fashion are regularly preserved via this department. Readers are 
of urged to call similar citations to the attention of the editor. 
hy In the catalogue of Robert K. Black (No. 57), Upper Montclair, 
he | NJ. appears part of a letter concerning Shaw's famous diet. Dated 
1a | Avot St. Lawrence, August 15, 1946, it is addressed to G. H. Saunders 
Ss) | of South Yarmouth, Mass. “Not private. Quote by all means,” Shaw 
er | writes: | 
ry ' 
ng “T have not eaten fish, flesh, or fowl for 65 years past. I eat 
re eggs very seldom and not much milk; but I do not bar butter, 
he cheese, honey from my diet. Of late years I eat vegetables un- 
et, cooked and shredded — but I have my potatoes baked. I do not 
he smoke nor drink tea, alcoholic stimulants and narcotics; but 
W. lately I have taken a little mild coffee at breakfast — I claim noth- 
ing for this diet except that it has kept me alive quite as effect- 
ne ively as a meat diet, which costs more and involves an enormous 
= slavery of man to animals and much cruelty and suffering, 
= though the animals owe their lives to it.” 
ng In the same catalogue appears an earlier letter, dated June 28, 1928, 
ow to the proprietors of the Everyman Theatre in Hampstead. It was at 
act the Everyman Theatre at about this time that Shaw saw Robert Sheriff's 
to Journey's End, and gave it his blessing for West End production. Shaw's 
pes | advice, although sardonic, is sound: 
“I cannot give my name in the way you suggest. . . . The in- 
ict | vitation to take share in a company which does not pay would 
ale put it out of the question anyhow; how I have the special reason 
re- that if I did this for you I should immediately be called on to 
St. do it for all the forlorn hopes in these islands. . . . It is extremely 
vat questionable whether anything in the nature of an S.O.S. will 
ry | help you. An announcement that the ship is sinking seldom 
of produces an inrush of passengers. . . . The public will patron- 
ise you if you can persuade it that it will enjoy the process. . . . 
The history of the theatre is quite imposing and will, if circu- 
lated, do you good. The preliminary cry of stinking fish will 
do you riothing but harm.” 
In The Flying Quill, Goodspeed’s catalogue of autographs (May- 
June, 1957), appears a Shavian letter to the literary agent Pinker, dated 
June 6, 1913: 
“Are your correspondents aware that Caesar and Cleopatra 
has been on the market for about twelve years past as part of 
my volume entitled Three Plays for Puritans. . . . If, in place 
of this, they like to pay me a thousand dollars (my usual figure ) 
63. to publish it in their magazine, they are welcome; but T can 
——. - 














hardly believe that even an American Magazine would be so 
stupid. ... As to Androcles, Paul Reynolds acts for me in Amer- 
ica; and I do not see how I could fairly put the play into your 
hands for disposal in America until he has had a turn at it. 
I am open to an offer for this country if you can get me one; 
but I never have any difficulty in getting one for myself. .. .” 


A more minor item, also concerning Shaw’s relations with (and 
loyality to) his literary agents, appears in the same number of The 
Flying Quill, this one, dater May, 1913, concerning his agent in Aus. 
tralia: 


“A restless, bright, clever, active man . . . on all the business 
he has done for me as my agent [he] has been quite satisfactory.” 


In the catalogue of Christie, Manson & Woods, Ltd., (London) of 
December 17, 1957, may be found part of a short letter to a Mrs. Stobart, 
dated 8 January, 1947, referring to a request from the Rev. Dick Shep. 
pard that Shaw revise the Prayer Book. His conclusion — that he found 
the “book so saturated with the superstition of the Atonement that even 
after the most drastic excision of the savageries you quote it remained 
intolerably obsolete and mischievous.” Then follows a Shavian sugges- 
tion that if the rulers of Europe were again to believe in hell it might 
be better for the world. 


Shavian News Notes 


SHAVIAN VERSES TO ELLEN TERRY. Eighteen verses written 
by G.B.S. for Ellen Terry, one of the actresses he courted with the aid 
of the postman, were made public in March when the manuscripts 
arrived at a London auction room. They indicate — along with others 
of Shaw’s rare verse attempts extant — that his reputation will continue 
to rest on talents other than poetic. The letters involved in the paper 
courtship were published shortly after the death of Miss Terry in 1930. 
One of the manuscript poems reads: 

Lady, wilt thou love me? 
Prithee say me aye. 

By Heaven that’s above me 
I die if thou say nay. 


Another, referring to the moon’s opportunity to see more of Ellen 
Terry than her correspondent, remarked: 
Through the window thou canst peep, 
On her beauty freely gaze. 


What may possibly be a reference to the fact that Shaw usually 
saw the actress as a member of her theater audience, rather than on terms 
of personal intimacy, appears in other lines revealed: 

And my love, who is my light, 
Only shines for other eyes; 

Fate, to hide her from my sight 
Like a colored cloud doth ever rise. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Reviews: 


Colin Wilson: Neo-Shavian 


Colin Wilson, Religion and the Rebel (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1957), $4. 


Colin Wilson is probably the most controversial young literary per- 
sonality in England today. A couple of years ago his The Outsider scored 
a strongly qualified success, and his second book, Religion and the Rebel, 
has been receiving equally vehement praise and condemnation. The 
only emotion which Wilson does not seem to arouse is indifference. 


Religion and the Rebel consists of essays on Pascal, Newman, Rilke, 
Kierkegaard and several other “Outsiders” who are, by the author’s not 
very happy definition, “pimples on a dying civilization.” Together with 
Nietzsche and Dostoyevsky Shaw seems to have had the greatest influ- 
ence on Wilson, and the chapter on GBS is the longest in the book. But 
despite this, the basic fault of the whole essay is that Wilson tries to do too 
much. No one could recount the whole life of Shaw, and give both the 
plot (with long quotations) and criticism of all the major works in 
merely 45 pages. This leads to too many glittering generalities, un- 
founded assumptions and unsupported statements. St. Joan, for instance, 
cannot be dismissed by the mere phrase “the whole play seems to have 
nothing to say,” nor can one make the almost unique assertion that 
The Apple Cart is Shaw’s best comedy, simply because it is “weightier” 
than the others. Wilson is also very fond of literary analogies, some ve 
good but others just too far fetched, as that between Back to Methusela 
and the Bhagavad Gita. When he compares Shaw’s Adam to Villiers del’ 
Isle Adam’s Axel, the reader may become suspicious that he is being 
treated to a display of erudition only. 


This is all the more a pity because Wilson shows the promise, in 
many ways, of becoming an observant and subtle critic. He puts his 
finger centrally on the weakness of the five novels when he says that 
Shaw lacked interest in his central characters. He has some very good 
basic ideas: Mozart’s influence on Shaw, the “clash of wills” as a basic 
Shavian dramatic technique, his appreciation of the last act of Back to 
Methuselah. But these thoughts remain just that, too brief and unde- 
veloped and, maybe, much too quickly written. Intuition and native 
genius are not enough to make a critic. If and when Wilson decides to 
treat only one aspect of Shaw's life or work as thoroughly and as deeply 
as he can, we may expect a truly notable piece of Shavian criticism. 


Wilson's basic point of view is that of the “Outsider,” and it is 
interesting to discover that he derived his concept from the preface to 
Immaturity. Despite this, he would have done better not to try contin- 
ually to fit Shaw's works into this special category, as the danger of a 
viewpoint like those who see Shaw only as a vegetarian or antivivisec- 
tionist arises. There is no prepared niche into which the whole Shaw 
can be fitted. 


— 








Shaw's reputation among the younger men and women of today 
is, for several reasons, undeservedly low. It is therefore good to have 
Wilson’s acknowledgment of Shaw's deep influence on his life and his 
bold assertion that Shaw in future generations will have a central posi- 
tion in Western thought. Despite this love and admiration of GBS, Wil. 
son’s chapter on him remains,: like the whole book, not more than a 
fascinating mixture of genuine perception and muddleheaded ee. 
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—Alexander Seabroo 


A Telescoped Methuselah 


Perhaps when we live three centuries as Shaw optimistically pre. 
dicted in his marathon play Back to Methuselah, we shall acquire the 
patience to sit through all nine-and-a-half hours of the seldom-performed 
unabridged version of this “Metabiological Pentateuch.” Being stil] 
short-lived, however, we must take it either in small doses as a serial 
(thus presented in its entirety on three consecutive evenings by New 
York’s Theatre Guild in February, 1922), or accept an abridgement, 
The Theatre Guild and Amold Moss have produced the current (and 
first) abbreviated version, which toured the Eastern Seaboard northward 
to Broadway, to open at the Ambassador Theatre on March 26." 


Arnold Moss has edited the original tome with the greatest respect 
for Shaw’s words as well as his philosophy, adding nothing not in the 
play or prefaces. There can be no doubt that his version of the play 
will delight pure (although perhaps not “purist”) Shavians who have 
learned to live in the rarefied realm of pure thought, as do the ancients 
in the play. I cannot be quite so sure that it will delight the ticket-buying 
multitudes, who seem to prefer more wit and less philosophy in their 
theatergoing experiences. 


Back to Methuselah is divided into five plays, each set in a different 
time and representing a different stage in the Shavian concept of evolu- 
tion. The action ranges from the Garden of Eden (part 1) to “As Far 
as Thought Can Reach” — thirty thousand years into the future (part 5). 
The second part in contemporary (1920), while the third is set two 
hundred years into the future. In the original drama Shaw appeared 
at his wittiest (though apparently to Mr. Moss the most dated) when he 
dealt with his contemporaries; however, it is this section which is most 
severely telescoped. “The Gospel of the Brothers Barnabas” has been 
cut to three characters and about five minutes of playing time. The fol- 
lowing section, “The Thing Happens,” has also been drastically cut. “Tn 
the Beginning (part 1) is the only section presented in nearly its entirety. 
These comprise the first act of Mr. Moss’s two-act version of Methuselah. 
The second act is about equally divided into three scenes, one taken from 
each of the last three plays of Shaw’s “Pentateuch.” Since the emphasis 
is upon parts one, four and five, the play is mainly peopled with char- 


‘The Rev. Seabrook is with the World Council of Churches in Vienna, Austria. 
He is the author of Social Criticism in the Novels of Bernard Shaw. 

? The play was reviewed at the Locust Street Theatre in Philadelphia, immediately 
prior to the New York opening, in order to get a review to press before the deadline 
for this issue. 
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acters either from the past or the distant future, this clarifying and 
emphasizing the philosophy motivating the play, but inevitably leaving 
several long stretches of heavy dialogue, only occasionally lightened by 
sparks of Shavian wit. 

Mr. Moss himself is the best antidote to the more ponderous philo- 
sophical passages. Complete with Norfolk jacket, knickers and beard, he 
appears between the scenes as a jovial G.B.S. to bridge gaps in thought 
and action resulting from the condensation, the material from his speeches 
culled from appropriate passages in the 101-page preface to the play 
and the 1944 postscript. Through the Shavian commentary, illustrated 
by the action of the play, comes across Shaw’s message of Creative Evo- 
lution: that mankind can will itself into becoming something better. 

The acting of the other principals leaves little to be desired. Faye 
Emerson plays her roles with intensity and virtuosity. Tyrone Power is 
perhaps too astute an Adam, learning the facts of life and death, hope and 
fear; for in the first scenes his responses are a bit too quick for the magni- 
tude of the thoughts motivating them. His portrayal of the young and 
ingenuous Reverend William Haslam is excellent, but when he assumes 
the role of the three hundred year-old Reverend William Haslam he is 
so completely different that some of the point of the phenomenon is 
lost to the audience. Arthur Treacher is properly droll or pompous 
as his roles require. Richard Easton makes an admirably arrogant Cain, 
and Valerie Bettis a charming serpent. Deirdre Owen and M’el Dowd 
play their brief second-act roles with appropriate elan. The backdrops, 
too, are brilliant and imaginative. 

Mr. Moss’s abridgement of Methuselah is an imaginative and creative 
scissors-and-paste performance, exercised with the foresighted authoriza- 
tion of the Shaw Estate. A program note informs the playgoer — and 
warms enthusiatic would-be adaptors — that “Permission for this new 
version has been granted by the Shaw Estate only because of the great 
length of the play in its original form and must not be taken to imply 
that permission will be forthcoming for the condensation of other Bernard 
Shaw plays.” Since the abridgement is faithful to the letter and spirit 
of G.B.S.’s gargantuan original work, piaygoers — particularly Shavians 
—must be grateful to it for briefly returning Back to Methuselah to the 
stage in a theatrically viable form for a generation sorely in need of its 
wit and lyricism as well as its wisdom. 


—Joseph D. Greenfield’ 


ADAPTER’S DILEMMA: GOLF AND LEADERSHIP IN METHU- 
SELAH. A report in The Nation, April 5, 1958: “In Back to Methuselah 
(written in 1921), Bernard Shaw suggested peevishly that there is 
more to running a country than playing a good game of golf. The pro- 
ducers of the play’s present New York revival spent some time before 
opening night debating whether this allusion to golf should be struck 
from the text, lest it be construed by President Eisenhower as a personal 
slur... .” It was retained. 


*Mr. Greenfield teaches at The Pennsylvania State University’s Ogontz Center, and 
has recently appeared in a Philadelphia little-theatre production of Ibsen’s A 
Doll’s House. 
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A Continuing Check-list of Shaviana 











|. Works by Shaw 


“The Love Letters of Bernard Shaw,” Esquire, XLIX (April, 1958), 64-65. Excerpts 
from letters to Alice Lockett, 1883-85, an early Shavian romantic interest. 


On Going to Church. Reprinted as Shavian Tract No. 5, London, The Shaw Society, 
December, 1957. 


An Unfinished Novel, ed. (with an introduction and notes) Stanley Weintraub, 
London, Constable; and New York, Dodd, Mead, 1958. First publication of 
a fragment of a sixth novel Shaw began in 1887 and abandoned in 1888. To 
be reviewed in the September number. 


ll. Shaviana — Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Batson, Eric J., ed., The Shavian, No. 11 (December, 1957). The journal of The 
Shaw Society (London). 


Fielden, John, “Shaw’s Saint Joan as Tragedy,” Twentieth Century Literature, I] 
(July, 1957), 59-67. Presents a case for Shaw’s drama as a tragedy in the 
Aristotelian sense, by reading her ambition to take Paris, after having expressed 
her boredom, as a representation of hubris, culminating when she dons her 
majestic surcoat of gold. The epilogue remains the stumbling block in this 
as well as in previous analyses of Saint Joan as tragedy. 


Jones, Howard Mumford, “Shaw as a Victorian,” Victorian Studies. 1 (December, 
1957), 165-72. An extended essay-review of books about Shaw since the 
Centenary. “It more and more appears that ‘the most eminent and_ prolific 
dramatist’ in English since Shakespeare . . . belongs to that eminent and 
prolific era, the Victorian Age. ... 


McDowell, Frederick P. W., “The World, God, and World-Bettering: Shaw’s 
Buoyant Billions,’ Boston University Studies in English, 11 (Autumn, 1957), 
176-76. “Shaw, in his final full-scale play, reached out, though with slackening 
power, beyond the political to general abstract issues as he had done more 
consistently in earlier plays. . . . Shaw’s final views are, in essence, incremental 
elaborations of, or adroit elaborations upon, the ideas broached in the germinal 
plays of his prime.” 


Moss, Arnold, “Classic or Potboiler?” New York Times, Sunday, March 12, 1958, 
Section 2, pp. 1, 3. The adapter, co-sponsor and cast member of the abridged 
Back to Methuselah on the production history of the drama since 1922, and 
its permanent values: “In our anvxiety-ridden time . . . the play, to me, is an 
inspiration to believe that the human animal must not resign itself to an 
admission of failure; that, on the contrary, it is possible for our generation to 
follow Shaw’s precept: “You get what you want because you want it badly 
enough to keep trying for it until it comes along.’ 

Paulus, Gretchen, “Beerbohm Tree and the New Drama,” University of Toronto 
Quarterly, XXVII (October, 1957), 103-15. The Victorian actor-manager’s 
reactions to Ibsen, Shaw’s Ibsen-proseltyzing, and Shaw himself. 


Weintraub, Stanley, ““‘Humors’ Names in Shaw’s Prentice Novels,” Names, V (De- 
cember, 1957), 222-25. Shaw’s use of charactonyms begins as early as his 
first novel, and the device is carried over from the novels into the plays. 

Whittemore, Reeds, “Shaw’s Abstract Clarity” The Tulane Drama Review II (No- 
vember, 1957), 46-57. 
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Shavian News Notes (Continued) 


SHAW PRODUCTIONS AROUND THE NATION. At the Play- 
mill, the Princeton (N.J.) Community Players, under the production 
management of Col. Lamont Saxton, opened their 25th year in February 
with You Never Can Tell, directed by Mario Siletti. The Des Moines 
(Iowa) Community Playhouse presented Man and ey in Jan- 
uary, while in February (in addition to You Never Can Tell) there were 
productions of Candida at the Sacramento (Calif.) Civic Repertory The- 
atre, Great Catherine as part of a Wayne State University (Detroit, 
Mich.) double-bill, both Great Catherine and Man of Destiny at Chi- 
cago’s Goodman Memorial Theatre, and both Androcles and the Lion and 
Augustus Does His Bit by New York City’s Equity Library Theatre. 
Meanwhile, from January through March, Back to Methuselah made a 
pre-Broadway series of one-nighters and longer engagements, ranging 
northward from Florida to the New England states. Other March per- 
formances included Heartbreak House by the University of Wisconsin 
Players and Pygmalion by the Albright College Domino Club (Read- 
ing, Pa.). 

’ UNDERGRADUATE COURSES ON G.B.S. Publication of news 
about an undergraduate course in Shaw at Los Angeles State College 
resulted in correspondence from other colleges and universities an- 
nouncing the existence of other Shaw courses, as well as a letter from 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., reporting an upper-class reading club 
known as the Shavian Society thrivin ere since 1954. Additional 
courses wholly or largely concerning G.B.S., his works and influence, 
were reported at Smith College, Northwestern University, Simmons 
College and Brandeis University. Other universities reported courses 
in Shaw in the planning stages. 

SHAW SOCIETY OF AMERICA ANNUAL MEETING. At the 
annual SSA business meeting, March 30, 1958, at the Grolier Club in 
New York City, Professor Archibald Henderson was re-elected President 
and Upton Sinclair elected an Honorary Vice President. B. C. Rosset 
was elected National Secretary to replace retiring Secretary William D. 
Chase. Professor Warren S. Smith was named to the Board of Directors. 


AUTHOR’S QUERY 
I am working on a book to be entitled Bernard Shaw and America. 
It will relate Shaw’s opinions of America and Americans and their opin- 
ions of him. It will tell of his relationships to Henry George, Mark 
Twain, Hamlin Garland, Archibald Henderson, and other writers on 
this side of the Atlantic. It will present little-known facts of Shaw’s 
friendliness toward many Americans outside the literary profession. It 
will record his connections with American publishers, play producers, 
and motion picture companies. It will include lists of his books and 
of his plays produced on the stage and in the movies in this country. 
The book also will recount the story of the Shaw Society of America, 
of which this Bulletin is the organ. 
If any readers have letters, manuscripts, or other data relating to 
Shaw and America, I would be grateful if they would write to me. 
Eldon C. Hill 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 
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Treasurer 
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o study and interpret George Bernard Shaw’s writings, work and personality; to 
him more widely understood and appreciated; and to provide a meeting 


ground for those who admire and respect the man. 
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Any person agreeing with the object of The Shaw Society of America, Inc., and 
wishing to join the Society may apply for membership. Address your application to 
the Treasurer (David M. Holtzmann, 36 West 44th Street, New York 36, N.Y.). 
The annual fee is $5.00. Checks should be made payable to The Shaw Society of 
America, Inc. Membership fees are tax deductible, and are determined on a cal 
endar year basis. 
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